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and the scandal of the British name". Unitarians only became   CHAP
the stronger in the town. "Civil and religious liberty" was to
them, more than to any other sect whatever, the breath
public life. When Chamberlain first came to Birmingham they
were a compact body with wealth, brains and character out of
proportion to their numbers. They still worshipped at the New
Meeting, but some years later built the handsome Church of
the Messiah on massive arches spanning the canal in Broad
Street.
Chamberlain took his part in Sunday school teaching, and
gave his thoroughness to that duty. Literature and history he
taught, French and arithmetic. Prom this kind of work, done as
he did it, he doubtless learned even more than his pupils. "He
was a strict disciplinarian," said one of them, "yet attractive in
manner; he did not spare our shortcomings." He had a rasping
way when displeased. Some disappointing pupil confessed to
ignorance of the meaning of "irony". Instantly retorted the
teacher, "Well, if I said I was surprised, that would be irony".
At one time four of the Chamberlain brothers taught in the
same Sunday school. The eldest did not confine himself to it.
He was the first president of the school's Mutual Improvement
Society. In those once familiar institutions, "Penny Readings",
he often took part; his recital of "Sam Weller's Love Letter"
was a favourite performance. Emulating an example already
set by the local Quakers, he got up on Sunday mornings at six
o'clock or earlier, to hold classes before breakfast. Nor did
his zeal divide the Sabbath from the week in these matters.
During the week he taught in a night-school after his long
and assiduous day's work in the office. From many boys whom
he had helped he earned lasting gratitude, and it served him
well when they were men and citizens.
Still wider gratitude he won by what he did for his workers,
and their faithfulness was to bring him a yet richer reward in
public life. Though his cousin had charge of the processes of
manufacture at the screw-works, our "Mr. Joseph" was as
familiar at Smethwick as in Broad Street. He made a practice
from the first of mixing with the factory hands and talking freely
to them. They felt that no employer could understand them
better, and that he longed to do his utmost for them. At the
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